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statistics which Miss Hasse gave us of the 
enormous number of these trade papers 
and the great bulk of information which 
they give out. Along with this technical 
side of the trade papers there is a human 
side, which is very important indeed if 
technical knowledge is to take root among 
our people. At the present moment, in 
the business crisis which has been brought 
about by the difficulties of communicating 
with Europe, it is peculiarly important 
that we all cooperate and work together 
for the good of the United States. The 
greatest difficulty in our working together 
is that each person is busy with his own 
affairs and fails to appreciate his neigh- 
bor's point of view. A museum is busy 
with its own affairs and the producer with 
his. The trade paper is, in a measure, a 
go-between. The museums can do an enor- 
mous amount of educational work by gath- 
ering together the human side of the artistic 
documents which are in their custody. 

It is very important that publicity matter 
prepared for the trade press be formed on a 
different basis from that for the public 
press. The general purpose of matter pre- 
pared for the public press is, I suppose, to 
excite in the people a desire to come to the 
museum, and you write in a popular way 
of the glories of the windows or paintings 
or furniture to be seen. 

Through the trade press you have to 
deal on the other hand with critical minds, 
with people trained to a particular point of 
view. It is very important that the pub- 
licity material given out to the trade press 
should carry conviction to the man who 
knows. 

I have in mind a very notable example 
of the point I wish to make: Among the 
recent accessions to this museum are 
some very beautiful windows. The de- 
scriptions of them in the general press have 
been in every way satisfactory as far as the 
public is concerned, but when a man who 
makes stained glass windows comes to see 
them he is very much taken aback to find 
in them almost every pernicious practice 
used in making a cheap window, and he is 
likely to go away very much disgruntled 
and with the opinion that the influence of 
museums is bad for modern stained glass 



in America. Now if the human side of 
those windows could have been put before 
the craftsman through the trade press, he 
would have understood them at once. 
The fact is that those particular windows 
were made after the wars of the sixteenth 
century were well under way and when all 
the industries of Europe had been put in a 
very precarious condition. The financial 
conditions of every country were shaky 
and there was not anywhere near the 
amount of money to be spent on stained 
glass windows that there had been thirty 
years before. Yet there were at that time 
in Europe a great number of men extra- 
ordinarily skilful as designers, men with 
great reputations as artists, and these men 
were given the task of making windows 
which should be cheaper and at the same 
time beautiful. The particular windows 
we are discussing are of extraordinary 
interest as an eminently successful solution 
of the problem. 

Both the technical and the human sides 
of all the material now in our museums need 
to be dwelt upon and accentuated, if we 
are to carry conviction to the artist and 
the craftsman. As a painter, designer, 
and craftsman I feel this keenly and I 
hear from other artists that they wonder 
why certain things are in our museums. The 
only way to make them understand is to 
develop the human as well as the technical 
significance of these objects and to publish 
such information through the trade press. 
In this way, through the natural affiliations 
of the trade press with the museums, the 
producers, and the manufacturers, I think 
we can build a bridge over which we may 
all travel to prosperity and victory over 
all our problems and difficulties for the 
greater good of our native land. 

ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS 
IN THE MUSEUM COLLEC- 
TION 

I HE vesting of church dignitaries must 
have left little to be desired in its decorative 
effect in those early days when Gothic 
architecture with its treasures of mediaeval 
glass was yet unscathed by the ravages of 
modern warfare and when an incense- 
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laden atmosphere, pulsating with the 
prismatic glow of a thousand jeweled case- 
ments, added a mystic radiance to the rich 
apparel of bishops, priests, and deacons as 
they moved about among the cloistered 
arches of cathedrals performing the daily 
routine of their churchly functions. 

From church treasuries of continental 
Europe, where many priceless fabrics have 



H, 1 adjoining the Textile Study Room, 
and while many have already been de- 
scribed in earlier numbers of the Bulletin, 
there are still others deserving special 
mention. 

Two mitres have recently been acquired: 
one a splendid example of church embroid- 
ery produced during the best period of the 
art as it developed in Spain; and the other, 




COPE, SPANISH OR ITALIAN, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



been preserved for centuries, occasional 
pieces drift into the American market and 
become available to students interested 
in authentic documents bearing on the 
subject of textile fabrics in ecclesiastical 
art; and of late years the Museum has been 
particularly fortunate in acquiring by gift 
and purchase a number of representative 
specimens that illustrate the various types 
of vestments employed in the different 
church rituals. These are now displayed 
in Gallery 22 on the second floor of Wing 



the Greek form used in the Oriental rite. 
The former mitre, from the Royal Con- 
vent of Toledo, dates from the sixteenth 
century, and is a beautiful example of 
Spanish needlework produced under the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance. This 
piece is especially interesting as having 
once been the property of the Cardinal 
Cisneros. The design, which is replete 
with symbolism, is based on the tree motif. 

^he vestments described in this article are 
marked with special labels for identification. 
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In front, the field is covered with scrolled 
branches representing the tree of life, the 
heads of the apostles appearing in its foli- 
ated terminals. Above is a small figure of 
the Virgin, while a central medallion has 
for its subject the Annunciation. On the 
reverse appears the tree of Jesse, culmin- 
ating in the figure of our Lord, the crowned 
heads in its terminals representing the 
royal princes of the house of David. On 
this side, the central medallion frames the 




MITRE, SPANISH, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

figures of Adam and Eve beside the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, which is en- 
circled by the coiling serpent. 

The dome-shaped Greek mitre with its 
crown of crimson velvet has mounts of 
hand-wrought silver and a deep band of 
embroidery representing Christ and His 
disciples, the standing figures arranged in 
an architectural setting of columns with 
foliated spandrels. The work is Armenian 
and shows a later development of the 
needlecraft that in the fourteenth century 
produced the archaic figures represented 
in the omophorion, one of the most inter- 
esting pieces in the collection. This vest- 



ment of the Greek ritual is an embroid- 
ered strip, resembling the orphrey of a 
chasuble, worn about the neck by patri- 
archs and bishops during the celebration 
of the liturgy. The Museum specimen is a 
signed document bearing the date 1338 
of the Julian calendar and the name of the 
person by whom it was wrought — "Skakra, 
daughter of Daniel from Hannah, Syria. " 1 

Among the copes, which are perhaps the 
most impressive feature of the collection, 
the Barberini vestment, presented in 191 1 
by Walter Jennings, stands preeminent. 
This dates from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century and was given to the Church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome by a 
cardinal of the Barberini family during 
the pontificate of Urban VIII (1623- 1644). 
The fabric from which this cope is fash- 
ioned is a rich brocade of gold and crimson 
showing the armorial bee of the Barberini 
family, which alternates with a rising sun. 
The hood and orphreys are of the same 
material, without ornament save the arms 
of the cardinal, which appear on each side 
of the opening in front near the lower hem. 

Another important piece is the sumptu- 
ous cope of Persian velvet brocade pur- 
chased in 1 9 14, a companion piece to the 
vestment of the same material exhibited 
in the Munich Exhibit of Musulman Art in 
1910. 2 Equally interesting are the cope 
and chasuble originally in the Bernheimer 
Collection and acquired by purchase just 
prior to the outbreak of the war. These 
are Spanish work of the sixteenth century, 
all of which were fully described at the time 
of purchase. 3 A recent accession, how- 
ever, and one of exceptional beauty as 
regards color and texture, is shown in the 
fifteenth-century cope of ruby velvet with 
hood and orphreys of velvet brocade in 
green and gold, woven in a pomegranate 
pattern; Spanish or Italian work dating 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The use in ecclesiastical vestments of plain 
velvet combined with gold brocade as 
orphreys or apparels is recorded in many of 
the pictures by Italian masters toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. Take, for 

x See Bulletin, vol. X, 191 5, page 47. 

2 See Bulletin, vol. IX, 1914, page 147. 

3 See Bulletin, vol. X, 191 5, page 47. 
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instance, a painting by Mansueti (about 
1500) preserved in the Imperial Museum of 
Vienna. In this, the figure of Saint 
Lawrence appears vested in a dalmatic, 
the front and sleeves of which are of pome- 
granate pattern, while the side panels are 
of plain weave. While the copes of this 
period both in the Netherlands and in Italy 



Akhmin. This form of dress, which as 
originally designed was restricted to the 
patrician class of ancient Rome, in time 
became popularized and by the fourth 
century had been very generally adopted 
by all classes. That it was still the ac- 
cepted garb in the twelfth century is clearly 
indicated by the costumes recorded by the 




DALMATIC, FLEMISH, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



have orphreys of sumptuous gold embroid- 
ery, the dalmatics, on the other hand, are 
much more simple. 

The dalmatic, like the cope, was derived 
from a secular garment and in its simplest 
form is based on the lines of the Roman 
tunic with its straight sides and square 
sleeves, a garment introduced into Egypt 
in the early Christian era. Examples of 
this date are preserved in the tombs of 



Italian Primitives, for instance in the 
frescoes of Giotto in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua, where the kneeling Virgin in the 
Annunciation is shown robed in a sleeveless 
tunic trimmed with ornamental shoulder 
and neck bands. In the Crucifixion, also 
by the same master, Christ's vestment for 
which the soldiers cast lots not only reflects 
the lines of the classic tunic, but portrays 
as well the salient features of the mediaeval 
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dalmatic shown in Fra Angelico's figure of 
Saint Lawrence in the Vatican. In both 
garments the ornamental shoulder bands 
extend from the neck to the hem. In 
ecclesiastical garments of the later centuries 
the ornamental cord and tassels that hang 
suspended from the neck and to a point 
midway between the throat and waist, are 
in reality but a variant of the shoulder 
bands or clavi of the earlier Roman dress. 
This influence of Coptic models is particu- 
larly marked in Spanish vestments, where 
ornamental bands almost identical in out- 
line with those found in Egyptian tunics, 
survived well into the sixteenth century. 1 

The position of the so-called " appar- 
els/' 2 oblong panels of embroidery that 
appear on the front, back, and sleeves of 
dalmatics, is often helpful in determining 
the provenance of a specimen. This theory 
is amply supported by documents in the 
field of ecclesiastical art; for one has but to 
examine a series of representative work of 
the Italian, Flemish, Spanish, or German 
schools prior to the seventeenth century to 
discover the style peculiar to each country. 
Research along this line indicates that in 
Italy the dalmatic had an upper and lower 
" apparel "; in the Netherlands only nar- 
row orphreys or shoulder bands extending 
to the hem; in Spain the embroidered panel 
appears only at the hem of the garment; in 
Germany, on the breast and between the 
shoulders; while in the few examples of the 
English type that are available for com- 
parison there is a single orphrey in the 
center as in chasubles. 3 

The frequency with which the old 
masters availed themselves of the beauty 
of churchly fabrics as a picturesque ad- 
junct to their compositions would indicate 
that vast quantities of these Spanish and 
Italian weaves had already reached the 
Netherlands early in the fifteenth century 

1 Spanish dalmatic in Spitzer Collection, vol. 
V, plate IX. See also the splendid sixteenth- 
century dalmatic (period of Philip II) from the 
Escurial Palace illustrated in L' Exposition Re- 
trospective d' Art, 1908, plate 55. 

2 Technically the term apparel refers only to 
the oblong panels, sometimes embroidered, 
shown in the mediaeval alb and amice. 

3 The Council of Trent (1 545-1 563) abolished 
the use of apparels. 



through the extensive trade routes that 
led to the northern ports of the Hanseatic 
League. Thus the Annunciation by Van 
der Weyden 1 and Memling's altarpiece in 
the Imperial Museum at Vienna indicate 
that the dalmatic recently acquired by the 
Museum is a Flemish work dating from the 
second half of the fifteenth century, al- 
though the piece is reported to have origin- 
ally formed part of the treasures of the 
Seville Cathedral. The vestment, which 
is of splendid green and gold pomegranate 
velvet, with its narrow orphreys of gold 
embroidery, repeats in every line the vesti- 
ture of the Angel in the Annunciation and 
that of the Vienna altarpiece. The gold 
work of the orphreys is of characteristic 
Flemish technique with its delicate diaper 
pattern in laid gold; and the figures of the 
saints and prophets, drawn on a much 
smaller scale than is usual in Italian and 
Spanish work, reflect the charm and re- 
finement of the early Flemish miniatures. 
There are twenty of these figures in all, 
saints with their emblems alternating with 
prophets, each bearing a scroll, from which 
the name is worn away. They are ar- 
ranged in the following order; front, left — 
Saint Peter (keys and book), prophet; 
Saint John the Evangelist (cup), prophet; 
Saint Andrew (cross). Right — King Da- 
vid prophet; Saint Paul (sword and book), 
prophet; Saint James the Greater (pil- 
grim's staff), prophet. Back, left — prophet; 
Saint Andrew (cross), prophet; Saint 
Simon (saw), prophet. Right — Saint 
Bartholomew (flaying knife), prophet; 
Saint James the Less (club), prpphet; 
Saint Matthew (pen and book). 2 

Of later date is the dalmatic which, with 
the one just described, was shown in the 
Room of Recent Accessions in March. In 
this we have a typical Spanish vestment 
both in fabric and ornamentation. The 
body of the garment is of maroon bro- 

Mn Gallery 34, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

2 A dalmatic of similar brocade with orphreys of 
gold embroidery and an upper "apparel" is 
preserved in the Cathedral of Xanten, Germany; 
while one of more primitive cut, but complete 
with orphreys, sleeve pieces, and a lower "ap- 
parel" is preserved in the collection of the Berne 
Historical Museum. See Braun. Die Lit- 
urgische Gewandung, pp. 278-279. 
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catelle woven with metal thread in a 
formal scroll pattern; the " apparels," 
which nearly cover the field of the skirt, 
are of gold plateresque embroidery in high 
relief combined with flat figure work. 

One of the most notable of the group of 
dalmatics in our collection is that pre- 
sented to the Museum by Sir Charles and 



foundation of the garment have seen restor- 
ation. The saints portrayed in the first 
" apparel " are Saints Barbara and John 
the Baptist; on the reverse, Saint Thomas 
and Saint Peter; right sleeve, Saint Mary 
Magdalen; left, Saint Dorothy bearing a 
rose in her right hand. Cecil Tattersall, 
writing on these vestments in the Burling- 
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Lady Waldstein in memory of David and 
Caroline Einstein in 191 5. This originally 
formed one of a series of vestments formerly 
exhibited as a loan in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum and afterward distributed 
among three institutions — the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Fitz William Museum 
at Cambridge, and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The embroideries are doubtless of 
the sixteenth century, but like the velvet 



ton Magazine, 1 considers them Flemish 
work, possibly made in Spain. Basing his 
calculations on the treatment of the gro- 
tesque head and the mermaid, he dates 
them from 1500- 1520. The grotesque 
Moor's head, holding a suspended strap 
in the mouth, is typically Spanish, as are 
also the foliated twisted columns. A 
tradition attaching to this set of vestments 
1 Vol. XXIX, 1916, p. 49. 
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is to the effect that they were presented 
to the Cathedral at Burgos by Emperor 
Charles V. There is nothing, however, 
in the coat of arms that would suggest this 
monarch as the possible donor. 

In this connection the similarity between 
Spanish vestments and those of German 
origin is of interest; a similarity that may 
be traced to two sources: first, the arrival 
in Spain toward the middle of the fifteenth 
century of a number of fine examples of 
German ecclesiastical work * that doubtless 
furnished inspiration to native needle- 
workers; and second, the intermarriage 
in the sixteenth century between the Span- 
ish line and the house of Hapsburg. The 
foreign note thus established and main- 
tained until the introduction of the Italian 
Renaissance style, was further accen- 
tuated in the sixteenth century by the 
immigration of many German crafts- 
men attracted by the wealth of the brilliant 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella. On the 
other hand, while the foreign Germanic 
influence became more or less emphasized 
in Spanish ecclesiastical works, the inter- 
marriage between the reigning houses of 
these two countries, which resulted in im- 
proved trading facilities, naturally brought 
into Central Europe to a more marked 
degree the goods offered by the Spanish 
market, and thus introduced into the 
national life an exotic strain of luxury; 
a luxury that is evidenced by the sumptu- 
ous vesting of the church dignitaries por- 
trayed in the works of the German Renais- 
sance painters. 

Among the fabrics presented by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan are two dalmatics that illus- 
trate a simpler type of vestment. These 
are of green brocatelle woven in a pattern 
that has a central vase form framed by a 
symmetrical arrangement of lenticular 
leaves with crowns at the points of inter- 
section. In strong contrast to these, how- 
ever, are three splendid chasubles of un- 

x Of these vestments there were two groups: 
one, a series presented to the Cathedral at 
Burgos by Bishop Alonzo di Cartagena upon 
his return from the Council of Bale (143 1-1443), 
which may be the foundation upon which the 
tradition of the Waldstein vestments is based; 
and the other, a royal gift from the Emperor 
Frederic 1 1 1 to Cardinal Mendoza in 1489. 



usual beauty. One of these, which in its 
original form was doubtless a magnificent 
cope, is of rich green ferroniere velvet 
overworked with a set pattern of graceful 
pomegranate motifs embroidered in gold, 
a type familiar in English work of the 
period. 

Another, of sumptuous crimson velvet, 
also embroidered in gold, has an allover 
pattern of ogival scrolls in delicate outline, 
intersected by a conventionalized lily form 
almost identical with a motif that appears 
in the brocaded mantle of the Madonna 
in a work of Girolamo Romani (1525) in the 
National Gallery. The orphreys of this 
vestment are unusually splendid examples 
of the art in its highest development. In 
these the needle vies with the brush for 
supremacy and in the finished work emerges 
triumphant; the beauty of each delicate 
line of the design receiving added charm at 
the hand of the embroiderer. The lum- 
inous beauty of these miniature portraits 
of saints, especially that of Saint Peter, a 
figure beautifully composed and placed 
against a charming bit of summer land- 
scape, marks the hand of a master draughts- 
man, as does also the exquisite foliation of 
the scroll with its jonquil motif and grace- 
fully poised birds reflecting the beauty of 
Raphael's frescoes and arabesques from 
which many illuminators of manuscripts 
drew their inspiration. The saints repre- 
sented on the front orphreys are Saint 
John, Saint Jerome, and Saint Sebastian; 
on the reverse, the Virgin and Child, Saint 
Peter, and Saint Andrew. 

The most important embroidered vest- 
ments of this group are a chasuble, stole, 
and maniple, together with a chalice veil 
of ivory satin covered with an elaborate 
pattern of scrolled strapwork with details 
accentuated by small silver bosses such as 
are sometimes found in early Venetian 
works. Within the small medallions formed 
by these broken scrolls appear various 
animal and floral motifs — rabbits, pea- 
cocks and other birds, pomegranates, 
and lilies. The vertical design of the 
orphreys is composed of recurrent cherubs 
of the Delia Robbia type, an urn bearing 
the symbolic pomegranate, wheat-heads, 
and conventionalized grape forms, and a 
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fountain combined with the symbolic 
pomegranate and lily motif. While the 
perfected technique of these pieces would 
suggest Italian origin, there is a certain 
lightness, one might almost say gaiety, in 
certain features of the design that is en- 
tirely foreign to Italian works; the well- 
fed rabbits contentedly crunching their 
greens, the resplendent peacock, and the 
joyous cherub reflect a lighter vein much 
more characteristic of French than Italian 
temperament. 

The vestments that form part of the 
Morgan Collection will not be found with 
the others in Wing H; these are now in 
process of installation in Wing F, where 
they will later be available to the public. 

In a brief review it has been impossible to 
include many of the examples which, while 
of minor importance, are yet worthy of 
mention as representative of various 
phases of the art; nor has place been given 
here to the discussion of the altar frontals, 
orphreys, and individual pieces of ecclesias- 
tical embroidery, many of which have 
already been described in earlier numbers of 
the Bulletin. F. M. 

THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA 

1 HE seventh annual meeting of the 
College Art Association of America was 
held at the Metropolitan Museum on 
March 28-30. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Edward Robinson. In addition to the 
formal sessions, a luncheon was arranged 
by the Trustees of the Museum on the 
opening day, at which the curators were 
present as hosts. Special visits to the 
Museum galleries were afterward made 
under their guidance. Through the kindness 
of their owners members of the Association 
were able to visit the collections of Mr. 
George Blumenthal, Mr. Henry C. Frick, 
and Senator William A. Clark, as well as 
Mr. Morgan's library. These opportuni- 
ties were greatly appreciated by the vis- 
itors who had come from distances as 
great as California and New Orleans. 

The influence of the war was apparent 
in papers dealing directly with war condi- 



tions, such as Duncan Phillips' plea for 
the use of better art in war propaganda 
or Miss Maud M. Mason's description of 
the part played in relief. The significance 
of the present struggle was deeply felt 
throughout in the emphasis upon the need 
of a more idealistic view of life. One 
experiment in fostering a broader spirit in 
art education was well described by E. Ray- 
mond Bossange in his review of the work 
of Carnegie Institute, where the various 
arts are closely correlated and theory finds 
immediate expression in activity. 

Standardization and the proper recogni- 
tion of college courses in art were topics 
taken up at the round table discussions fol- 
lowing the dinners at the Hotel McAlpin. 
The importance of holding the students 
up to a high grade of scholarship and the 
necessity for solidity of teaching were 
strongly urged. It was felt by some 
speakers that the study of modern move- 
ments in art offered special difficulties in 
these respects. A plan was proposed by 
which an examining committee might be 
appointed by the association to judge the 
work in art given in preparatory schools 
and to give recognition to those schools 
reaching a certain excellence. This com- 
mittee might also aid in standardizing the 
college courses in art in a manner com- 
parable to that of the classics or other 
college subjects. 

The report from certain colleges shows a 
growing realization on the part of the 
faculty that some instruction in the fine 
arts should be given at least to every stu- 
dent working for higher degrees, but the 
close collaboration between the Museum 
and the college felt by the former to be 
most desirable is not easy to secure. 
Henry Turner Bailey gave an account 
of the course in appreciation offered by the 
Cleveland Museum to the students of 
Western Reserve University. The ad- 
vantage of such cooperation was again 
emphasized by Edward W. Forbes of the 
Fogg Museum when he took up directly 
the subject of the Art Museum and the 
Teaching of the Fine Arts. The facts 
about art may be learned from reproduc- 
tions, he stated, but there is an intimate 
familiarity that cannot be gained second 
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